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THE HEBREW STUDENT. 



a heap of flowers and buds cut from many stems, from 
which one may arrange a bouquet to suit himself. But the 
life is gone. The authors of the historical books have gath- 
ered facts and strung them together like beads without re- 
gard to their proper relations or real worth. Some of them 
are true, some of them traditions and some only the work 
of a vivid imagination. Of course when this is claimed to 
be the character of the Old Testament, it is easy to see 
that any part may be taken as authority and the rest be re- 
jected. There is nothing to guide, but one's own will and 
the theory with which he starts. 

The unfairness of Prof. Smith's methods is also seen in 
his manner of interpreting the passages he accepts as 
authority. Statements are isolated from their contexts 
and given a meaning the opposite of that intended by their 
author. Hebrew terms are defined by terms occurring in 
modern Arabic remotely allied to them. The customs of 
the Israelites must have been the same, it is said, as those 
of some modern eastern tribe, or indeed of some western 
nation. What a prophet is among the Orientals to-day, he 
was among the Orientals 3000 years ago. An Israelite 
priest was only what is signified by the Arabic term for 
priest. The Hebrew ideas of authorship must be deter- 
mined by the modern practices in the East. Psalms and his- 
torical speeches must have been transmitted at first orally, 
the former because of modern customs, and the latter be- 
cause of the absence of stenographers. These then as well 
as the oral prophecies may be interpreted with a large al- 
lowance for variations from the originals. 

We find, as a natural result of this method of interpre- 
tation, that Prof. Smith's Lectures contain many state- 
ments mutually contradictory. So that, indeed, on some 
points it is difficult to decide what position he intends to 
maintain. His admissions in one place controvert his ar- 
guments in another. Since the truth is not interpreted as 
an organic, consistent whole, there is nothing to prevent 
these arbitrary, subjective interpretations of isolated 
parts from conflicting with each other. 

Another characteristic method of Prof. Smith's discus- 
sion must be kept in mind in estimating the validity of his 
conclusions ; viz., his obvious and avowrd tendency to in- 
terpret the history of Israel and the writings of the Old 
Testament from their human side only. He says, the 
sacred writings are but the record of human experiences. 
There is no revelation from God except that which comes 
by experience. " The whole business of scholarly exegesis 
lies with this human side." The entire history of Israel is 
regarded as a merely natural growth. The religion of Is- 
rael was simply a natural religion, scarcely modified by 
any direct, positive, divine revelation. The law, apart from 
the Decalogue, was little more than the accumulated at- 
tempts of the Israelites themselves to establish a system 
of right living. It is true that Prof. S. says, that the Law 
was "a divine institution," but this can hardly have its or- 
dinary meaning in view of this theory, respecting the de- 
velopment of the Law. For, especially, the ritual laws he 
asserts were not of divine appointment before the time of 
Ezra, and he further claims that the laws which were then 
codified were only those that the priests had already been 
practicing. The law thus becomes " God's practical will," 
only after the Isaelites have worked it out for themselves, 



and are ready to obey it. On this theory God does not go 
before Israel laying down laws which shall furnish chan- 
nels in which the current of the religious life is to flow, 
and by which it will be controlled. But the current is al- 
lowed to cut its own channel, a few barriers only being 
placed in certain spots. Apart from the question as to the 
soundness of such a principle of interpretation, it will at 
once be seen that its practical results would be to dc.er- 
mine our whole conception of God's redemptive work 
among men, and overthrow what seems to be the clear 
teachings of the Bible itself, concerning God's methods in 
bringing about his purposes. 

These are some of the striking peculiarities which mani- 
fest themselves to the render of Prof. Smith's Lectures. 
And because of these methods of argument, unsatisfactory, 
unscientific, and consequently untrue as they are, we 
would refuse to accept his conclusions, unless in them- 
selves, and apart from such arguments as have been here 
alluded to, they can be shown to be true. Whether or not 
that is the case, would be a question for special investiga- 
tion. 

THE NEW CRITICISM. 



A Series of Theses given by Dr. Franz Delitzsch to his English 
Exegetical Society.* 

I. 

The historical criticism, as it is practiced by Kuenen 
and others, starts from the dogmatic presupposition of the 
modern view of the world ; this criticism denies miracld 
denies prophecy, denies revelation ; and, employing these 
words, it joins with them philosophical, not biblical con- 
ceptions ; the results of this criticism are, in the main 
points, ready, before all investigation. 

II. 

On the contrary our criticism starts from an idea of God, 
from which the possibility of miracle follows, and confessing 
the resurrection of Christ, it confesses the reality of a 
central miracle, to which the miracles of redemption-history 
refer as the planets do to the sun. It confesses with re- 
spect to the harmony of Old Testament predictions and 
the New Testament fulfilment, the reality of prophecy. 
It confesses in consequence of the self-knowledge, and of 
the recognition of God, which Christianity affords, the 
reality of revelation. 

III. 

We reject a priori all results of criticism, which abolish 
the Old Testament premises of the religion of redemption. 

Remark: The second and third chapters of Genesis are 
of greater weight than the entire Pentateuch. It may be 
that in this history of man's redemption and fall, and of 
God's preparation for the redemption of men through judg- 
ment and struggles, facts and dress are to be distinguished; 
but with the substantial reality of this history, the religion 
of redemption stands and falls. Also, the historical verity 
of the origin of mankind is one of the indispensable 

*These Theses have been furnished us by Prof. J.L.Oheney, at the 
present time engaged in study at Leipzig, to whom they were given 
by Prof. Delitzsch. A seooud series on The Truth of Pentateuehal His- 
tory, for which likewise we are indebted to Prof. Cheney, will be 
published in our next number. 
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presuppositions of Christianity, which, without it, can be 
the religion of the most perfect morals, but not the religion 
of the redemption of mankind. 
IV. 

That part of the contents of the Pentateuch, which be- 
longs to the substance of Christian faith, is independent 
of the results of critical analysis. That the people of 
Israel, after their miraculous deliverance, received the 
law by God's miraculous revelation in the mount of 
Sinai, and that Moses was the mediator both of Israel's 
deliverance and of the divine legislation, is confirmed by 
the unanimous testimony of all the writers who partici- 
pated in its codification, by the Song of Deborah, (Judges 
V : 4-19) and by the prophets of the eighth century, as 
Amos n: 10; Haggai xn: 13; Micah VI: 4 and viii: 15. 
The religiousness of such authentic Psalms of David as 
Psalms viii, xiv, XVI, is quite inconceivable without 
the priority of the revealed law, which David praises in 
Psalm XIX. 

V. 

The oldest constituent part of the law is the Decalogue 
and the Book of Covenant, (Exodus xxii — xxni), 
the overture of which is the Decalogue. In the Deuter- 
onomy Moses repeats the Decalogue, and melts it in the 
current of his testamentary parenesis. There is not any 
part of the Pentateuch, written according to its testimony 
by Moses himself, which may not be maintained as going 
back substantially to Moses' own hand ; the proper style 
of Moses is the original base of that form of style which 
is called Jehovistic and Deuteronomic. 
VI. 

It is true that many, and, at least, four hands partici- 
pated in the codification of the Pentateuchal history and 
legislation. But all that the modern critics say concern- 
ing the ages of these writings, is quite uncertain. In gen- 
eral, the results are not as unquestionable as they pretend 
to be. It would be bad if the faith of the church— that is, 
the historical certainty of the fundamental faith of re- 
demption-history — were dependent on the critical results. 
Many of the former results are now out of fashion. We 
know little, and imagine we know much. 

VII. 

It is unjustifiable to obtrude the modern critical results 
upon the church, or to draw non-theologians into the 
labyrinth of Pentateuchal analysis. Without a knowledge 
of the original, an independent judgment about these 
questions is quite impossible. Indeed, Wellhausen's 
sagacity is as great as his frivolity ; the most of our young 
scholars are fascinated by him. There are elements of 
truth in the new phase of Old Testament criticism, inaugu- 
rated by Graf ; but the procedure of sifting has scarcely 
begun. 

VIII. 

The Mosaic legislation has its history and its codifica- 
tion ; it is executed successively. The reconstruction of 
this history is very difficult, and perhaps impossible ; but 
it is enough that the law has the very character which the 
Epistle to the Hebrews describes. Our Lord is its end ; 
he has balanced the account-book with his blood. Moses 
and his Jehovists and Elohists are only shadows, which 
disappear before the Word made flesh. 



THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 



Rev. Kerr B. Ttjpper. 



In addition to the Hebrew (Massoretic) recension of the 
Pentateuch, scholars of our day have access to another 
form of the Mosaic Law, which has been preserved by the 
Samaritans, and called, in consequence of their relations to 
it, the Samaritan Pentateuch. This must be distinguished 
from the Samaritan Version. 

i. its origin and date 
have been the occasion of much investigation and no little 
controversy. No less than five popular and widely-prevail- 
ing theories respecting the genesis of this text are abroad, 
which may be stated as follows : 

(1). Some, on the ground of the remarkable resemblances 
between the lxx and this Pentateuch, have contended 
that the latter came into the possession of the Samaritans 
from Egyptian Jews, which position, they hold, is strength- 
ened by the fact of the intimate relationships that, at one 
time, existed between these two peoples. 

(2). Others defend the view that the LXX and the 
Samaritan have come independently from the same Mss. 
of the Pentateuch. 

(3). Another theory held by some scholars of no mean 
repute is, that it was carried to the Samaritans by the 
priest Manasseh B. C, 320. cf. Gesenius {De Sam. Pent); 
Perowne {'Pentateuch ' in Smith's Bib. Diet.). As bearing 
on this view it is interesting to read Prideaux's Connection 
(vi) which advocates the idea that the Samaritans were 
the recipients of Ezra's revised copy. 

(4). Others see ground for the position that this Penta- 
teuch was received by the Samaritans during the time of 
Hezekiah. 

(5). Further still, such scholars as Davidson, Michaelis, 
Bauer and Eichhorn hold that it was a gift to the Samari- 
tans by the Ten Tribes under Jeroboam I. 

We cannot here go into an examination of the respective 
claims upon scholars of these several hypotheses. Much 
that is said respecting the origin of this Pentateuch is only 
speculative. Against most, if not all, the views stated 
above there may be raised objections — objections founded 
chiefly in the absence of Samaritan history and in the 
paucity of collations between the various readings of the 
lxx and this Pentateuch. Except through quotations 
here and there of certain of the early Fathers (specially 
Origen and Jerome), we have no acquaintance with this 
text until the seventeenth century, when Morinus and 
Walton printed a copy of it which had been brought into 
Europe. (Cf. ' Samaria' in Herzog, Real-Encycl.) 

Of more interest and value than that of the origin of this 
Pentateuch is the question of 

II. ITS COMPARISON WITH THE HEBREW. 

No better arrangement, perhaps, of the variations be- 
tween these two texts can be given than that furnished by 
Gesenius, who sums up the changes as follows : (1) Gram- 
matical changes, substituting almost invariably the easier 
for the harder form. (2) Glosses. In Gen. VII : 2 
rWfcO JJ^tf (" man and woman "), because used of animals, 
is supplanted by |"QpJl "Of ("male and female"). Gen. 
xx : 3 ; xxv : 8. (3) Removal of apparent difficulties. In 



